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E A & Y Cc a A j - Ss TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. W. 1 


are characterised by the 


FINEST WORKMANSHIP, BEST MATERIAL 
THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 5 


A large selection of EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS can_ be 








inspected at Howard & Sons’ Showrooms, or a SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 4 U GS 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 4 
HOWARD AND SONS, Ltd., LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS. 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W. Moderate Prices. Patterns free. 





“SMOKELESS 
DIAMOND” 


TYRES | 











HAS NO EQUAL. 
The Tyres you never tire of! MARVELLOUSLY QUICK‘! 





















To obtain really GENUINE MALVERN WATERS ask for 


BURROW’'S MALVERN 


WATERS 


Bottled only at the historic ST. ANN’S WELL, MALVERN. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING STORES, CLUBS, HOTELS. BUFFETS, etc. If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. & J. BURROW. LTD., The Spring 


MALVERN :; < dukes artis sin? ’ Picar., &4. Que en Victoria Street, London, E.€ 4 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK). 
































By APPOINTMENT. 
THIS POTTERY, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE BUTTONS 
MADE BY GIRLS, HAS FOR THE LAST TWO YEARS BEEN 


SOLELY MANUFACTURED FOR EXPORT, SO AS TO COMPLY 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S REQUEST TO DO WORK OF 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE DURING THE PERIOD OF THE WAR. 
5 & 7 Brook Street London Wr 











Agentszmay have a'few pieces in stock,"purchased before March, 1916, 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, West Smethwick PERIOD DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Tredegars Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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the production of food is, as you 
know, an urgent National necessity 
and it is a well-known fact that 
spraying stamps out blight and 
disease and so increases the yield 
per acre. 








To obtain the best results from spraying it 
is very important to select a spraying 
machine which will not get out of order, 
but which can be absolu:ely depended 
upon to give thoroughly satisfactory ser- 
vice. Therefore insist on the ‘‘ Ubel ’’— 
made by the best known actual manufac- 
turers of spraying and lime-washing 
machines and accessories in Great Britain. 

















“ Ubel” Sprayers embody all the latest 
improvements and are made from the best 
quality of materials by high-class labour. 
Each machine is the very best of its kind, 
and each model conforms to the specifica- 
tions of the Food Production Department. 









Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS 
& ENGINEERS LIMITED 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook 
MANCHESTER 










Knapsack Sprayers 


“By every lest -The Best’, 











LIBERT ¥ 
FLORAL VOILE 
DRESSES ; 


READY-TO-WEAR 


45¢ 









MADE IN DAINTY 
COLOUR-PRINTED 
VOILES, WITH PLAIN 
COLLAR s CUFFS 
STITCHED AT EDGES 


S> SIZES 
IB¥e 14 AND 14% |s!I) 
INCH NECKS. F | 


PATTERNS 


OF COLOURS 


POST FREE 
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Miscellaneous Announcements, 
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, La are Aaa: a 
GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
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ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, 

bird-proof, small mesh S50yds. by 2yds., 

10/9, by 4yds., 21/-,or by 8yds., 42. -, carriage 

paid.—STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 4, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 


COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtained; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic : 
everything underground. State particulars.— 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 


ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK,— 
KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
autil sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application. BOULTON & PAUL, LTr. Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 


OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks, and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for 6. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
--MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


ABBIT WHUTCHES. Single or 
stack hutches, two or three tier, Double 
hutches, two, four, or six compartments, 
“*Morant ”’ hutches for putting rabbits ** on 
grass,” and other descriptions. Sketches 
and prices on receipt of postal order, 1/-.— 
F. GLOVER, Live Stock Appliance Specialist, 
Dept. H, Hanworth Road, Hounslow. 

















Enquiries invited.— 








INE,—An old-established Firm in the 
Wholesale Wine Trade are open to 
purchase for Cash cellars of fine old wines in 
any quantity.— Write particulars to’ WINE,” 
c/o GOULDs, 54, New Oxford Street. W.C. 1. 


ARRIS TWEEDS, 168, Byars Road, 
Glasgow ; plain 10,-, bigpchecks 11, -. 
Harris wools, Harris hand-knits, 


ACHT HOUSEBOAT 0n_ Dorset 

Lakes, for immediate occupation.—For 
famous ex-racing cutter 
A. Commodious, exquisitely 
appointed boat, with fine accommodation. 
Trustees must realise. Price £1,000.—Full 
particulars and orders to view from RUTLEY, 
son & VINE, Estate Agents, 6, George 
Street. Euston Road, N.W. 














HUDSONS 


UDSON’S SOAP 
has been used for 
| so many years that, to 
the old folks, the name is 
at once suggestive of 
| sweet cleanliness. | 
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It revives happy memories 
of the discussions in the 
old village shop, where 
Hudson’s Soap was unani- 
mously given first place 
for all household cleaning, 
for washing-up after meals. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


k, S. HUDSON LIMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich and London 
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PLAYER'S 





MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 





IO 
30 


These Cigarettes 





for 


for 


Terms and particulars 


JOHN PLAYER &@ SONS, Nottingham 


1738 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 


5d. 
2/0% 


are also supplied 


at Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 
Soidiers and Sailors 


in Hospital. 


on application to— 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price jor reproduction, 
otherwise when payment ts requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 


with. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 


The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutra 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LiFr, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and 
the Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should 
order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 





Workers for Harvest 


ARMEKS are credited with an unlimited power of 
grumbling, and for that very reason their outcry 
about the difficulty of finding labour for harvest 
may not receive the attention it deserves. But it 
is very real all the same. Only those who are not 
familiar with the difficulty of agricultural work will attach 
importance to the feminine land army in this connection. 
Harvest work is very nearly the hardest of the year. Even 
when first-rate machinery is employed it involves the per- 
formance of tasks beyond the average strength of women. 
Klinging sheaves into a cart is by many thought the hardest 
of all agricultural labour, and it is the main requirement 
of harvest time. In point ef fact, women are much more 
useful at the present moment when the hoe is the most 
generally employed implement. The farmer just now is in the 
very thick of his campaign against weeds. In spite of the 


cleaning dene during one of the most favourable Marches 
for the purpose ever experienced, the cereal fields are now 
showing the presence of many of the worst enemies of crops. 
Some of them are red with poppies, others yellow with wild 
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mustard. What is perhaps worse, docks and thistles are 
protruding above the green corn to an alarming extent. 
The old saying is, ‘‘ One year’s seeds seven years’ weeds,” 
and although great quantities of -good grass were burned 
or removed from the fields in spring, such weeds as we have 
mentioned probably existed only as seeds at sowing time. 
Now is the time to get rid of them. Every skilful farmer 
knows that it is of little use to hack up thistles before the 
end of June. It is practically impossible to get at their 
roots, and if the tops only are cut the result is a multiplication 
of stems, and the latter state of that field is worse than the 
former. Docks are now flowering among wheat, oats and 
barley, and it is very essential that they should be cut before 
the seed pods are formed. Swedes, turnips, mangels and 
other roots, clean as they looked when the drills were freshly 
made, are now beginning to bring forth a rich variety of 
weeds. To remove these is work that can easily be done, 
and hence there is at the moment a very great demand for 
women. Also, of course, such constant work as dairying 
offers them a suitable task all the year round, but a great 
deal of extra labour will be required as soon as the corn is 
ripe, and the farmer must look ahead to see how it can be 
provided. The two main sources of supply are those of 
soldiers from our own ranks and German prisoners. Whether 
there will be enough to go round or not it is impossible at 
the moment to say. For one thing the extent of the tasks 
to be performed cannot yet be gauged. 

The outlook is on the whole promising, but there are 
certain features which cannot be ignored. One is_ the 
shortness of the straw. This might be remedied if fortune 
sent good soaking rain instead of the thunder showers 
we have been experiencing; but failing that, short straw 
appears to be inevitable. Another feature is that the 
crops on some. of the newly ploughed fields are disap- 
pointing. In a number of cases where oats were sown on 
newly ploughed pasture they came up so badly that they 
had to be ploughed in and the land devoted to another crop. 
In such cases the farmer has probably not been as skilful 
as was necessary. In pasture, whether old or new, there 
are generally wireworms and other foes of food crops. They 
can be dealt with in various ways, the best in practice being 
early, frequent and deep ploughing. Soil cannot be turned 
over too frequently. Although great advance has _ been 
made in the use of artificial manures, there are men who lag 
behind and do not know the virtue in lime, for instance. 
Where the crop has been so great a failure as to necessitate 
the substitution of another it will generally be found that 
the necessary lime dressing has been omitted or the quantity 
applied has been too small. It would be unfair to make too 
much of these failures, since in carrying out a ploughing 
problem so gigantic as that of the past year it was inevitable 
that there should be failures. The only remedy for that 
is for the Executive Committees or organising secretary to 
examine the fields and show by what sin of omission or 
commission the disaster has been caused. 


When all is said, however, there remains the fact 
that farmers this year have to deal with an acreage 


of cereal crops unprecedented in the history of British 
agriculture. It is of the utmost national importance 
not only that it should all be gathered, but that this 
should be done promptly when conditions are favourable. 
It makes all the difference to the ultimate returns whether 
on a farm there is or is not a staff sufficient to take advantage 
of fine weather and get the crop reaped and stacked in those 
dry intervals that occur even in a wet season, while in our 
climate the farmer will not trust to the continuance of good 
weather even should the outlook be highly favourable. For 
these reasons a very special effort should be made to provide 
farmers with sufficient man-power for this most important 
and critical pericd of the year. The women who have come 
forward so splendidly have work to do of equal importance 
in cleaning the fields and in doing the cultivation necessary 
for those root crops that will be growing during the autumn 
months. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week's issue is a portrait of 

the youngest daughter of the first Earl of Liverpool, 

Lady Rosamond Foliambe, whose engagement to Captain 
the Earl of Leven and Melville was recently announced. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made ‘rom the offices of the paper. 
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O surprise will be felt at the fatal termination of 

Lord Rhondda’s illness. But the suddenness of 

his death will not make it less widely mourned, 

Lord Rhondda’s brilliant career in commerce was 

crowned with a very short but very full period of 
service to the State. It was a happy inspiration on the 
part of the Prime Minister to appoint him, when Lord 
Devonport resigned, to the position of Food Controller. He 
put the arrangements of the food supply on a sound business 
footing, and his sympathies with the poorer classes inspired 
confidence that helped incalculably towards the acceptance 
of measures that might otherwise have been resented. Count- 
ing by years, Lord Rhondda was not an old man as politicians 
go. But his was a verv full life; and when the time came 
he devoted to his country an immense capacity for business. 
This he did whole-heartedly and disinterestedly. 


IT must be distinctly galling to the Germans to know that, 

while they have deepened the universal infamy incurrea 
during this war by the sinking of another hospital ship and 
the murder of its non-combatant passengers, the American 
troops have sately crossed the Atlantic in numbers which will 
prove to all the force of their menace. On the Fourth of July 
celebrations there was universal reference to the fact that 
already, as Mr. Baker has officially informed the President, more 
than a million soldiers have sailed from ports in the United 
States to participate in the war in France. The rate of increase 
is most remarkable; it rose from 12,261 in June, 1917, to 
48,840 in December of the same year. In January of this 
year 46,776 were safely conveyed, but in June 276,372. 
Only 291 have been lost at sea. These, indeed, are figures 
for the enemy to ponder, 


CANON HEADLAM’S protest against the inclusion of 

books in the list of taxable luxuries does not go far 
enough. He confines his discussion to text-books, and 
bases his case on the needs of the ‘ well trained medical 
student, the accomplisned man of science, the accurate 
engineer.” To these men, no doubt, books are what machine 
guns are to the Army. If there were a tax on text-books, 
then school books, according to the rules of logic, should 
be included also, but this is veductio ad ahsurdum. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would propose, and we do not 
imagine that the most Phillistine Committee would recom- 
mend a tax that would react unfavourably on the educa- 
tion of the young. Educational literature is an absolute 
necessity, and it is incredible that any attempt to repress 
its publication by taxation would have a ghost of a chance 
of being endorsed by the House of Commons. For this 
reason only do we count the letter written by Canon 
Headlam very inadequate to the needs of the situation. 
A very little consideration will show how wrong it would 
be to classify even works of imagination as luxuries. 


TAKE first the case of the Army. The House of Commons 

Committee does not seem to realise either the excessive 
dulness of those long lulls between the fighting on the front 
or the part played by books in relieving it. The soldier, 
officer or private, would fall into inconceivable depression 
if he had not something to take his mind away from the 
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grim business of fighting. That is the main reason why 
the message so citen comes home, “ Put a book in the parcel,”” 
and why journals like our own are handed about at the front 
until they are tattered and torn to the point of having become 
undecipherable. It requires more sympathy than the Com- 
mittee seems to possess to understand that a book which 
contains no useful information whatever may nevertheless 
be of the highest use. A case in point is the little volume 
“Songs of Angus,” by Mrs. Jacob, which was published 
some years ago and of which we hope to issue in the autumn 
a new instalment. Shortly after this book came out it was 
recorded in the MWerning Post that two men were arguing as 
to which of the Scottish poets of the day expressed the national 
character most fully and accurately. One of these men was 
struck by a bullet, and the fact that he had the “ Songs ot 
Angus ” in his pocket, which broke the force of the projectile, 
saved his life. More recently a copy of the same book was 
found in the pocket of a dead officer. These are surely stem 
proofs that those who take their lives in their hands every 
day find solace and comfort in the wit and tenderness, beauty 
and humanity of Mrs. Jacob’s verse. And her volume is 
but one of many. It is mentioned only because of its special 
interest for the writer of this note. © j 


BUT this does not exhaust the case against books as a 

luxury. The gravest aspect of the war is undoubtedly 
to be found in its menace to civilisation. Brutality begets 
brutality. It would be suicide for any nation to neglect. the 
means of killing adopted by the enemy however strongly they 
objected to them at the beginning of the war. Our armies 
cannot submit to being decimated by the use of poisonous 
gas and for humanitarian reasons refrain from retaliating. 
If the Germans persist, as they do, in killing babies and women, 
in bombarding defenceless towns, in executing such guiltless 
people as Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt, the only possible 
way to check the practice is by reprisals. It is by departur 
from the civilised forms of warfare and consequent 
reprisals that civilisation is shaken. The only antidot 
lies within the printed page. There the mind is regenerated 
by records of noble aims and self-sacrifice, of outbreaks such 
as we are witnessing having been overcome, and of steadfast 
faith and mercifulness and charity and the undying 
hope of those who fought in the past for the better things 
as we are fighting now. Much might be said also of the 
vigils and anxieties of those who have friends and relatives 
in the war and who are able to obtain at least temporary 
relief by letting their minds be wafted into one of thes 
imaginary worlds constructed by the poet and the novelist 
These are high grounds on which to reject the proposition of 
placing books in the category of luxuries that should he taxed, 


A SUMMER NIGHT IN SHETLAND. 
The sun has sunk to rest in gleaming splendour, 
Making a golden glory all across the shimmering sea, 
And still its radiance smoulders in the north 
Tho’ now the south is shadowed mystery. 


Among the distant hills a curlew’s calling, 
By the quiet loch where the white mists wreathe and rise ; 


The dew lies thick and cool on the :leeping daisies, 
And the buttercups lift their starry, shining eves. 


The winds are still and the waveless ocean stretches 
Like a wide, burnished mirror to the glowing, orange skies, 
Save where the restless tideway swirls and eddies 
And the green-topped holms and rugged Skerries rise, 
A seal splashes on beyond the rocks— and slowly 
The long black ripples move towards the shore 
To the cliffs where the sea-pinks glimmer in the faint golden light 
And on steady wing the fulmars curve and soar. 
VERA V. NICOLSON, 
JX the course of his reply to the deputation of Federalists, 
which has now been published, the Prime Minister, who 
was in one of his most thoughtful moods, delivered himself 
of a passage which will repay the most careful pondering. 
Its text might have been: “ The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new’; and Mr. Lloyd George’s point was that the new- 
ness will lie most in the new attitude of mind. Probably this 
will not be realised fully in the lives of the present generation. 
Proverbially it is difficult to teach an old dog new tricks, and 
one need only look round to see that even this cataclysmic 
war has not fundamentally altered a great many of our people. 
Politicians may still be seen acting as placemen pure 
and simple. The worship of Mammon has, in part of the 
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population at least, been accentuated since the beginning of the 
war, and there are thousands of them thinking when peace 
is declared that they will go back to the luxuries and amuse- 
ments and trivialities of the past. The future, fortunately, will 
not lie in their hands, but in the hands of those who are 
children just now, who will be called upon at no distant date 
to mould the fortunes of the British Empire and show that 
life must be made more firm and purposeful if the Anglo- 
Saxon race is to hold that high position which it has already 
vained. 


[NX the light of the further revelations of extravagance and 

waste contained in the fourth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure it may seem almost trivial 
to draw attention to so small a matter as officers’ dress regu- 
lations. But the evil is all of a piece. In April last officers 
of the newly constituted Royal Air Force were ordered to 
provide themselves with the new = general service khaki 
uniform. The new dress regulations also prescribed a French 
blue uniform which, during the war, would serve as a sort 
of mess dress and afterwards would become the general 
service dress. Officers, such as those of the R.N.A.S., who 
had not formerly worn khaki, were granted £25 outfit allow- 
ance, and others £10. And now, when tailors are still com- 
pleting orders for the new uniform, we understand that the 
authorities contemplate the issue of an order abolishing the 
khaki uniform and ordering the blue as general service dress. 
The blue uniform, without taking account of the black boots 
it requires and other extras, costs at the least fifteen guineas, 
and will presumably be met by yet another grant. And all 
this when there is a shortage not only of yarns, but of labour. 
Constant changes of dress regulations were among the scandals 
of peace-time, but in war-time the reckless scrapping of one 
dress after another is intolerable, and it is to be hoped that 
the authorities concerned will give heed to the resentment 
such extravagance is bound to engender. 


"THE Journal of the Board of Agriculture has been fortunate 

enough to secure an artist to write on the art of “* Taking 
of Wild Rabbits.” Mr. Sharpe, the author in question, writes 
like one who has learned his business both in theory and 
practice. It is commonly assumed that anybody can snare 
rabbits, and, indeed, the farm labourer and the casual agri- 
cultural worker have little to learn about it even from so 
accomplished an authority as Mr. Sharpe. But a great many 
more people have to deal with the rabbit to-day than was 
the case before the war. Intensive cultivation cannot go 
on long with this pest. We can very well imagine the little 
animal rejoicing when he sees the wastes’ whereon he has 
had to forage for food made to grow all sorts of things that 
his heart desires. If he were left alone amid this plethora 
of food he would multiply and increase till he became a 
nuisance and a plague Those whose profession it was to 
kill rabbits in days before the war, that is to say, the game- 
keeper and the rabbit catcher, have to a large extent ceased 
from the land. Women, who can perform a great many 
agricultural tasks to perfection, are not experts at trapping 
or snaring, and the tenant or owner who is obliged to tackle 
this job limself has probably in very few instances turned 
lis intellect to its difficulties. The main point to be remem- 
bered in carrying out the details of Mr. Sharpe’s plan is that 
the rabbit’s sense of smell is preternaturally acute. Therefore 
one must study time and wind and weather most carefully 
so as to get the better of the small animal. But all this 
becomes intelligible and easy under the expert guidance of 
the writer in question. 


"THE public will not be disposed to grudge the bestowal 

of a peerage on Sir Arthur Lee. | As the Director-General 
of Food Production he has filled a difficult position and 
carried out his onerous task with an energy and determination 
that few could equal and nobody surpass. When, in 1917, 
he entered upon his task agricultural opinion throughout the 
country was not at all inclined to hope fer a pronounced 
success. His large ploughing programme was regarded as 
something almost fantastic, and doubt was felt and expressed 
as to the ability of anv man to carry it through. But he 
was undaunted in the face of difficulties, and, as a reSult, 
the food position in this country is better than it has ever 
been since cheap importation began in the eighties. 
sir Arthur Lee has given the new agricultural policy a great 
start. If the lines be followed with only such modification 
as may lead to greater efficiency, the day is not far off when 
in respect of all the essential articles of food Great Britain 
will be independent of the world. If it be a great thing to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
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as undoubtedly it is, then Sir Arthur Lee is entitled to a 
peerage or to any other decoration that his King and Country 
care to bestow upon him. 


THIS week we have no space for any article on spraying 
except Mr. Bunyard’s short but very illuminating letter. 
It may interest our readers to know that we wrote, among 
others, to Lieutenant Truffaut to hear what is happening in 
France. He replies that the French orchards have not been 
greatly attacked by caterpillars this year, but, on the other 
hand, there is an enormous number of flea beetles which have 
devasted the vegetable gardens and delayed the production 
of vegetables. Lieutenant Truffaut has a good chance of 
knowing because he has been officially nominated by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Re-Victualling as his repre- 
sentative for everything which concerns vegetables in France, 
including the French Military Gardens, the English and the 
American. In a word, he is now Director of the National 
Nurseries and their Commander-in-Chief. He tells us that 
they have done fairly well this vear, particularly the Americans. 
Of the eight million plants raised by the Versailles nursery 
three million have been passed on to the American Army, 
which has already formed a large staff of seventy-five gardener 
officers. It has brought into existence 112 gardens and culti- 
vates practically 5,000 acres under the direction of Captain 
Coulter. The principal vegetable grown is the potato. 


a Bt, 


Musician, Painter, Poet, Wife, Mother, alwavs excelling. 
Many, many, many, have we given, 
Inexorable Death ! 
But they were of the earth ; 
And drew diviner breath. 


she was from Heaven, 


Alas ! 
Once heard, returneth not. 

Yet shall the echo linger, living, strong, 
A sweetness unforgot. 


but she must pass! Ev’n as a song, 


F. W. BourDILion. 


“WE are fighting for our existence." Into this sentence 

Mr. Prothero condenses his explanation of the new 
draft made upon workers in agriculture. The enemy is 
putting into the field every available man, and with the 
experience of the March offensive fresh in our minds it would 
endanger the country to leave anything to chance. The 
men must be taken, and there is nothing else to be said. 
The President, whose sympathy with the farming class is 
too well known to need emphasising, recognises the ill results 
likely to follow. Part of the harvest may not be saved at 
all, the Food Production programme for next year may have 
to be curtailed, but vet the defence of the realm comes first. 
It was a straightforward and manly explanation which will 
appeal to the heart and understanding of the country. The 
only criticism left is one of detail. Much of the beart-burning 
caused is. due to the fact that the Executive Committees 
of the various counties who form the tribunals proceeded 
on a system of selection instead of drawing a mathematical 
line and adhering to it. When one is taken and the other left 
without any apparent reason except that the latter had had 
a lawyer to plead for him and the former had not, there must 
be soreness left behind. If some modification of the plan 
now being acted upon were introduced, the farmers and 
labourers would agree that the interests of the country 
demand a depletion of their ranks for the purpose of providing 
reserves for the Army. The situation is too grave to admit 
of any tampering with the essential demand. 


FROM time to time articles have appeared in our own and 

other journals about the aeroplane service. Their per- 
formances are a never-ceasing source of wonder. Practically 
nothing has been said up to now, however, of the lighter- 
than-air craft which are performing services of equal im- 
portance to the country. Obviously it would not be prac- 
ticable or prudent to go into detail with regard to the work 
that is being done. Most of our readers, indeed, could them- 
selves supply the hiatus. But without disclosing any facts 
which might be of service to the enemy, our contributor 
Mr. Ward Muir has managed to give an exceedingly vivid 
and enthralling picture of.the lighter-than-air service. We 
shall not blunt the reader’s interest by summarising what 
he has to say, as we are sure there is not one in a million 
who will not be glad to have before him this carefully com- 
piled and well written account, of which the first instalment 
appears in this number. Its merits will speak for themselves. 
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COASTAL 


PON an otherwise empty tableland, some few miles 
from the coast, stand two cathedrals side by side. 
At all events, they looked to me like cathedrals when 
my motor rushed me up out of a lane into view of them. 
In-the dusk of the evening and in the midst of a barren 
but beautiful countryside whose peace was a delicious contrast 
to London’s turmoil there was something uncanny about those 


stark outlines silhouetted by the sunset. To what strange 
god had such temples been erected, so far from any city ? Lo, 


the answer to that question. was manifest at once. For, aloft 
against the flaming heaven, a queer shape moved—an oblong 
bubble with a little black parallelogram suspended beneath 
its belly—pushing itself through the air, down and across the 
sky in the direction of the nearer cathedral. And pigmies ran 
forth on to the tableland. at: a, bugle’s:summons: scores of tiny 
blue-clad figures preparing to capture the bubble and, with 
ropes, tow it in through the vast doorway’s arch to the sheltering 
safety of its shrine. 

What will Man do next ? one asks one’s self, partly in awe 
and partly with a hysterical sense of the absurd, when first 
confronted by an airship. What will be the next glorious myth 


ASCENDING. 


or hateful nightmare that this ever-restless biped will insist on 
realising 2? What ridiculous le will he make to come true ? 
What sweet and unsophisticated landscape will he next trespass 
upon with some mad manifestation of the marvels of 
and of engineering ? Here was a spot so remote from what we 
call civilisation that its few scattered farms and hamlets bore 
every sign of age; the lane along which my motor had whirled 
me was deep-cut with centuries of slow farm-cart traffic and 
plodding, hobnailed boots; near us, upon the shore, were ancient 
fishing villages pursuing an ancient fishing trade And to-day 
this district, the last one in the length and breadth of Old England 
to which one would expect such an adventure to happen, is the 
focus of an ultra-modern phenomenon. — Its solitude is invaded 
nay, its most secluded portion is deliberately pounced on a3 
ideal for a purpose; amidst a racket of hammering and the rumble 
of lorries the twin cathedrals of wood and corrugated iron arise 
upon the moor; and presently, overhead, the weird “ Flying 
Pigs’? and “‘ Blimps”’ begin to hover, bowing and drumming 
against the breezes, until at length the yokel, instead of gaping 
at their passage above his cranium, pays no more heed to them 
than to the frequent flocks of gulls. 
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OF A FISHING VILLAGE, ‘TAKEN FROM. AIRSHIP. | 
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I looked down from my seat in one of, those airships, next 
day, around a circle of sea whose radius was twenty-five miles. 
It was a superb sight ; a sight which, in the phrase of a famous 
literary character, made one want to yell. But when we steered 
presently shorewards and across the cliffs, where waves were 
creaming round a maze of hidden rocks, and progressed inland 
to a region of fields and hedgerows and woodlands, I think the 
spectacle was, in its way, still more exhilarating. We had 
lessened our altitude. We flew at, perhaps, a couple of hundred 
feet above the ground. It seemed almost possible to touch the 
tops of the fantastically foreshortened trees. We were near the 
earth, vet not of it. The effect was ineffably dreamlike. Exquisite 
though it is to sail in an airship above the sea, I find it still more 
exquisite to sail in an airship above the land. I shall never, 
I think, get over my childish delight in sailing above tree-tops. 
And of the many small thrills which that, voyage provided, 
none remains more distinctly in my memory than this. Emerging 
from over the corner of a thick coppice I saw, vertically below 
me, a ploughboy ploughing. He had come to the end of his 











THE ENGINEER (STANDING BESIDE STERN ENGINE.) 


furrow. The sound of our engines must have reached his ears ; 
to be precise, he must have heard a noise equivalent to that of 
a luggage train immediately above his hat. Moreover, our mon- 
strous shadow swept across him. The sun was, for him, eclipsed 
during at least a second. It was impossible, even though he 
were preoccupied with turning his horses, and even supposing 
him to be stone deat, that he should fail to be cognisant of the 
airship’s presence. Yet he never so much as glanced up from 
his work. 

Familiarity and contempt—one remembers the trite proverb. 
There is another familiarity which breeds respect. Those 
who are most familiar with airships—their captains and crews, 
the authorities who direct their movements, the small armies of 
men who build them and minister to them—these have a profound 
respect bred of a true familiarity. By many casual bystanders 
who have surveyed some apparently meaningless fussing to 
and fro, in the clouds, of one of these new aerial barques the 
whole business has been assumed to be, at best, let us say, ex- 
perimental. ‘One of those gas-bags fooling about.’’ “ Trial 
trip, I expect.” “A joy-ride, wasting petrol.’’ These are 
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VIEW ALONG A COASTAL AT SEA. 














VIEW, LOOKING _FOR’ARD. j 
The forward propeller ts motionless. Pilot in foreground ; coxswain in front 
of him. 
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the comments from a public suffi- 
ciently familiar to be contemptuous. 
I had journeyed to this Airship 
Station in order that I might be 
taught the better familiarity. If I 
can show others what I myself 
saw, my mission will not have been 
in vain, 

True, there is here, as in other 
branches of the Navy and Army, 
an obstinate reticence in regard to 
many most interesting matters. 
From the moment when, standing 
at a telephone in town, I heard a 
cheerful ‘‘ Airships’ chirped by the 
lady operator, and knew that I was 
at last in touch with the building 
which is the headquarters of this 
section of our flying forces, uniil 
the time, some weeks later, when 
my motor was stopped imperatively 
at the gate opening on to the table- 
land of the twin cathedrals, I found 
that I was exploring a realm of 
thought and action in which were 
many impenetrable secrecies. The 
sentry who halted the motor in- 
terrogated me minutely as to my 
business. I was not allowed to A “BLIMP” 
enter the confines of the Airship 
Station until he had rung up its commanding officer for 
permission and [ had written my name and address in a 
book. And later, when a cheery group of R.A.F. officers enter- 
tained me in their wardroom, and in my inquisitiveness I plied 
them with questions, I was not infrequently met by a shake 
of the head and a politely laughing hint that a reply would be 
indiscreet. 

Mum was the word in regard to the more exciting exploits 
of those who, flying in nearly every sort of weather, take their 
lives in their hands when on patrol. But, though the men 
themselves will disclose little or nothing, the movements of the 
machines and an experience of what can be done with their aid 
give even an ignorant onlooker some taste of the fabulous 
practicality, the matter-of-fact romanticism which make; the 
whole traffic at once so fantastic and so convincing. I put 
the point biuntly when I say that if you who read these lines 
have breakfasted this morning, it was, at least in part, thanks 
to the vigilance of one or other of that little-known fieet—H s 
Majesty’s Airships. 

Here, at the Airship Station, on the morrow of my arrival, 
I was taken into the cathedral-like sheds, where the two types 
of vessel, the ‘‘ Coastal ’’ and the ‘‘S.S.’’ (Submarine Scout, or, 
vulgarly, the Blimp) are stabled. The echoing interior of the 
shed—really ‘‘ shed ”’ is too paltry a word for these grandiose 
constructions !—was pervaded by a soft and theatrical glow, 
for the high-placed windows were of yellow glass, designed to 
admit th: sunshine but obstruct its heat-rays. This amber 
illumination gleamed upon the metallic and unwrinkled fabric 
of the balloons :- colossal, motionl ss creatures which seemed 
to brood aloofly over the many midg ts who swarmed hither 
and thither upon the pavement beneath them. The _ ships 
were being got ready for their day’s voyage—midgets were 
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ENTERING THE SHED ALONGSIDE <A_ ‘COASTAL. 


working at their engines or their rigging. In side-chapels 
all round the cathedral’s nave one caught a_ peep, through 
occasionally opened doors, of hosts of other midgets; tor the 
service of these brooding deities requires a multitudinous priest 
hood: there are carpenters, engineers, riggers, gasmen, ele 
tricians, photographers, clerks, and [ know not what others 

these in addition to the folk who actually go flying, and to the 
squadron commander and his Intelligence Staff who, in the 
sanctum sanctorum, decide wh ther the flights shall be directed. 

The shed to which I was first introduced contained one 
S.S. and two Coastals. The former bears some remote resem 
blance in shape to a sparklet bulb. The Coastal, a much larget 
ship, might be likened to a Corona cigar in a leadtoil wrapping 
or, rather, to thr.e Coronas joined longitudinally and partially 
m rged in each other, but tapering into one point at the bow 
At the stern are the rudder and elevators: these vertical and 
horizontal projections from the rotund cheeks of the balloon 
distort its back aspect, regarded end on, into a pouting caricature 
of a face—not a human face and not an animal tace, but some 
thing horribly globular combining both physiognomies, and 
eternally stretched in a saturnine grin. 

But as soon as one begins to describe these airships one is 
batiled by the discovery that they cannot be said to be © like” 
any natural object. We try to compare them to fish, to cones, 
to eggs, to pears, or what not; but nothing short of a sight ot 
them, or a photograph, will help us. For they are, quite 
startlingly—as is also the aeroplane—something new, something 
which has blossomed forth upon the earth without precedent 
and not evolutionised from older forms. I:ven the photograph 
fails, L think, in one respect, to reproduce the true measure ot 
the airships’ extravagant bizarrerie It fails, as a rule, to 
indicate their size. Their size is preposterous. An elephant 
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IN THEIR SHED. 
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would be a mouse beside even the Blimp; it would be micro- 
scopic beside the Coastal. In the shed, standing under the 
stupendous stomachs of the two Coastals which were here moored 
shoulder to shoulder, one felt a humiliating insignificance. The 
sheer /ifiJeness of man was, in this setting, emphasised so pitifully. 
Whereupon came the triumphant recollection that it was man who 
had conceived these Djinns, man who had fashioned them in 
every detail of their splendid and complex anatomy, man who 
launched them through the skies or kept them tamely here, 
waiting his pleasure, in the tabernacie which he had _ built 
for their accommodation. Man, one reflected, may be a 
midget ; but he’s the deuce of a fellow when he starts making 
monsters. 

It was intimated to me that as soon as a sea mist, which 
lemmed in the cathedral’s open door like a curtain of cotton- 
wool, had lifted, I might accompany the crew of one of the 
Coastals upon a flight. Meanwhile I was ailowed to inspect 
the car in which I was to have this experience. Suspended by 
wire rigging from patches adhering to the underside of the 
gasbag, the car is a narrow oblong, divided into six or seven com- 
partments, each containing a seat sheltered by a wind-screen. 
Imagine a tolerably commodious one-seater automobile, elongated 
to take half a dozen persons one behind another, and you get 
a fair notion of the Coastal’s car. In this car travel a crew 
1 am almost inclined to call them a team, for theirs is indeed 
team-work in the finest significance--- composed of the captain, 
the observer, the coxswain, the engineer and the wireless overator. 
Two engines drive the cratt by means of two propellers (or 
‘ props,’’ as they are named), a tractor in front and a pusher 
behind. Lither can be used singly. When on a quiet patrol, 
with no very serious wind to contend against, the rear engine 
suffices; the ship, with its aid, makes an easy thirty knots 
an hour, With the two engines full out the ship is not afraid 
of a forty-knot gale—and can, in fact, perform flying manccuvres 
far too hazardous for a ’plane. 

The coxswain, sitting forward of the pilot (captain), has his 
hands upon the wheel which actuates the rudder. He steers 
in obedience to the pilot’s shout of ‘‘ Starboard!” or *‘ Port!” 
The pilot, behind him, is in charge of the wheel which connects 
with the elevators, making the ship dive or rise at will. His 
compartment is festooned with a host of instruments and gadgets : 
engine-control levers, the compass and other less familiar dials, 
the terminals of the cords which open the ballonets’ valves, 
pressure gauges, the charts, divided and sub-divided into squares, 
the log book, and soon. Behind him is the observer with similar 
charts, the Very Light pistol, a megaphone, binoculars and 
mounted on a_ special swivelled  fitment—the photographic 
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apparatus; he is furnished, too, with a lamp, worked from the 
accumulators, for flash-signalling. Behind the wireless operator 
there is a seat .for a second observer, and in the steru is the 
engineer. He, or any other member of the party, can move along 
the car’s length by clambering over her side on to a rail which 
runs parallel with her base. To shuffle up and down this rail, with 
nothing below one’s boot soles but a several-hundred-feet-deep 
gulf of air, above the sea (or, worse still, above rocks round which 
the sea is boiling dizzily) looks at first a trifle alarming ; but I 
became accustomed to seeing our engineer indulge in this per- 
formance, even when we were tearing through space in a wind 
which, I should have supposed, might pluck him from his hold 
like a withered leaf from a twig. He seemed to have a passion 
for these peregrinations on the outer rim of the car, and would 
even lower himself, to inspect something or other on the under 
side, down upon the skids, squatting there like a bird upon its 
perch, with a pleasing prospect of instant death in the chasm 
beneath him if he lost his balance for one moment. 

When it is in the shed the airship’s skids rest on the floor 
and are anchored there by heavy bags of shot piled’ upon 
them. Ropes reaching down to rings bedded in the pavement 
also hold the ship in place. The enormous doors, which slide 
on rails, enclose it against draughts. These doors, moved by 
man-power, can be opened at either end of the shed, according 
as the wind makes one emergence or the other desirable. The 
sheds themselves are, therefore, in the centre of the aerodrome, 
to allow of the ships’ arrival or departure from or towards any 
direction. But to the layman the ease with which these—at 
the first blush—unwieldy craft leave and enter their stabling, 
take wing anywhither, and return with perfect precision was 
one of the least expected lessons of the visit. To watch the 
homeing of the airships at dusk, and even in the dark, was to 
marvel at their serene and sure mobility. When I saw this 
spectacle its orderliness and exactitude so impressed me that 
[ should not have been surprised to behold the ships sail straight 
into the sheds without any landing-party to guide them. Perhaps 
this feat could be performed—were such a risk for some un- 
foreseen cause rendered imperative—by even the most juvenile 
of ‘bus conductors,’’ as they are flippantly dubbed. At all 
events, if the airships’ manoeuvring is delightful as seen from 
the ground, I must bear witness to its still greater delightfulness 
as appreciated from a seat in the car. 

For now the mist was breaking; a bugle blew; the hands 
were unfastening the ropes; the first ship began to slide from 
the cathedral’s gloom into the sunshine; and I was told that 
the time had come for me to don my leather overcoat, my fur 
cap and goggles and climb aboard. 











SAVING VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


By Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


AST vear certain vegetable seeds were scarce; this year 
the scarceness became accentuated and increased, and 
unless immediate and careful steps are taken before next 
vear there is likely to be a grave shortage. There is no 
question but that home-grown seeds can compare with 

foreign raised seeds in the large majority of cases and’ prove 
second to none, but, like our usual actions in many other direc- 
tions, we have depended far too much upon importations from 
other countries. Now the position is reversed, at any rate for 
the time being, owing to existing conditions, and others will look 
to us for supplies, especially as some of our Colonies will have to 
depend on us to a great extent, and steps must be taken to cope 


with this demand as far as possible in addition to meeting our 


own needs. 

Once a good strain of a particular varicty of any kind 
is obtained it should be the aim of a careful gardener to save this 
each season. I have done this with some of my selected varieties, 
vear by year, for nearly forty years, saving and maintaining 
their excellence throughout ; indeed, by making selection and 
re-selection the stocks are invariably improved. 

Novi every man, it is true, has the facilities for saving certain 
vegetable seeds, but, without question, it would be impossible 
to find a vegetable garden wherein some seeds could not be 
saved for the following season. This work must be done this 
year and next, as far as possible, if we are to be properly supplied, 
and it behoves all, from the small cottage gardener to the large 
firm of seed-growers, to conserve every possible one. To this 
end the following few notes have been prepared, and will deal 
with those which are most satisfactorily grown and harvested here. 
Mue seed plants may be classed under four groups, those forming 
edible pods, those of which the roots or stems are edible, those at 
which the leaf or flower portion is used for food, and, finally, 
the fruits used for this purpose. 


EDIBLE PODS. 


Peas.— Probably one of the most easy kinds to grow and 
ripen, and there is little doubt but that, if this is carefully 
done, far purer stocks and better seed may be ensured than are 
frequently purchased in the ordinary way. A few of the best 
pods should always be selected and retained immediately the pods 





begin to mature, which means that these will ripen much earlier 
and prove of better quality than if left and saved in a haphazard 
way. Late varieties should be sown early in the season for seeds, 
to ensure their ripening. Immediately the pods are sufficiently 
matured they should be picked and laid our thinly on trays or 
some similar receptacle :, and placed in as airy and light a position 
as possible. On fine days put them outside in the sunniest 
situation to thoroughly dry, after which they should be placed in 
bags, kept in a dry, rat and mouse proof room and shelled at 
leisure during the winter, always making sure there are no rogues 
included, which can generally be detected by the shape of the pod. 
The seed should be carefully hand-picked at time of shelling and 
only perfect seed retained. Well ripened and carefully preserved 
seed will keep good, and may be relied on, for two or three years. 

Beans, Runner.—As in the case of peas, selection shoul‘ be 
made of the best pods quite early in the season, <.nd these retained 
on the vines, not leaving too many on each so that the vitality 
is not decreased but the ripening proceeded with in good time. 
This is a point where many fail, in selecting the pods too late 
in the season. Gat er as early as possible, when really ripe, 
and dry off and store as recommended for peas. 

Beans, Broad and Dwarf French, ete.— Here, beyond the 
selection and ripening on the plant, the method somewhat 
differs, for in drying off, after ripening, the plants should be lifted 
with the pods on, tied up in small bundles, and hung up with the 
roots pointing upwards in a cool, dry, airy shed. By this method 
the drying process is gradually effected, which is a benefit. When 
properly dry tl e pods can be removed and bagged, and the shelling 
can be done at convenience, forming a good job for a wet day or 
during the long evenings of winter. 

ROOTS AND STEMS. 

Under this heading may be classified cnions, leeks, beetroots, 
carrots, celery, celeriac, parsnips and turnips, and when this list 
is considered it undoubtedly comprises some of the most useful 
all-the-year-round supplies of food. 

Onions.—It has been said that this vegetable, in common 
with cauliflower and carrot, “ fails to ripen the seeds well 
in this country’; but so far as the onion is concerned, I cannot 
agree with ‘this statement, for, proper methods being used, 
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successes should be far greater than failures. The best and 
most shapely bulbs should be selected at the time of harvesting 
end kept in a cool, dry, airy position until about the beginning 
of March, when they should be planted in rows 18ins. apart 
and 2ft. from row to row. The ground should be deeply worked 
and made fairly rich with some good farmyard manure. The 
site selected should be an open, sunny position, fairly well 
sheltered if possible. The flower stalks, when they attain a 
height of about 2ft., should be made secure in some way. A 
capital plan is to drive in stout stakes, at intervals, along which 
should be stretched two or three lines of stout cord to which the 
spikes should be tied loosely with stout bass. Water should 
be supplied to the roots during periods of extreme drought 
and, except for hoeing between the rows occasionally, no other 
attention will be needed before the seed ripens, which will be 
determined to a very large extent by the nature of the weather, 
and in no case should it be cut before it is properly matured. 
When doing this it should be laid thinly on trays in a dry, airy 
position to complete the drying, when it can be placed in bags 
and cleaned out at convenience. The onion being such an 
important vegetable no pains should be spared to harvest as 
much of this seed as possible. 

Leeks.—As with onions, so with leeks, only the best speci- 
mens should be retained for seeding purposes and these should 
be grown and harvested much in the same way, bue will be 
found to take longer to properly mature. This is also an im- 
portant vegetable as a winter food, and is only just beginning 
to be appreciated by the English people, especially in the South, 
as it most certainly deserves. It is extremely hardy, easily 
cultivated, subject to very few pests or diseases, and most 
appetising, especially for the evening meal. 

Beetroots, Carrots, and Parsnips.—When lifting the crops, 
select some of the best roots and set aside for sced purposes. 
Store in sand through the winter, and early in March or April 
plant the roots out in fairly good ground ina sunny position. The 
roots should be planted as early as good open weather will 
permit in order to ensure no check to the growth. Tie the 
flower spikes to stakes, when they appear, and ocher than this, 
hoeing round the plants at times and giving an occasional 
watering in very dry weather, they will require little attention 
until the seed begins to form. When this is the case a very 
keen watch will have to be maintained or the seed will be found 
to have shed before being pi§jked. When harvested, atter 
the seed matures, lay out on trays to dry, bag, and clean out 
at some convenient time. 

Celery.— There is no reason whatever why every culti- 
vator of this useful vegetable should not depend entirely on lis 
own seed, and considering the spurious stocks of many varieties 
with which one often comes into contact, it is. most essential 
that this should be so, as there is every difference between a 
good healthy stock and an impure one. Another point in favour 
of saving celery seed is that it will keep good for several years, 
if properly harvested and kept in a suitable place. Late plants 
should be selected for this purpose. They should be planted in 
an open, sunny position about the end of June or the beginning 
of July, on the flat, and st ould not be earthed up, except for 
placing a few finely sifted cinder ashes round each plant. Stake 
the plants about the middle of June the following year when the 
flower spikes will be fast developing. The time of ripening of 
this vegetable will also much depend on the season. A careful 
watch should be kept as to this, and immediately the seed is ripe 
it should be cut, laid out thinly on trays, placed if possible in a 
greenhouse, or even a cold frame under glass, to finish drying, 
put in bags when properly dry, and cleaned during the winter 
months. Celery seed is one of those which “ shed ”’ the moment 
they are ripe. 

Celeriac.—This very useful winter food, which is not yet 
appreciated in this country as it should be on account of its 
delicious flavour and wholesome food value, should be grown for 
seed in the same way as celery, careful watch being kept when 
nearly ripe against sudden shedding. 

Turnip.— This can be grown and ripened in the same 
season. The seed should be sown out. of doors early in March 
in good, open weather, and when using the crop some of the 
best roots should be left in position for seed purposes. Little 
remains to be done until after flowering, when attention should 
be directed to the ripening, and when this is accomplished, 
remove the seed pods and dry off, store and clean as advised 
for the seeds before mentioned. 


LEAF AND FLOWER USED FOR FOOD. 

The Brassicas.—For the purpose of seed saving may be 
considered under this heading borecole or kales, broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, cabbages and savoys. These are probably the 
easiest of all vegetables to save for seed, but here the great point 
to observe is that too many varieties should not be attempted 
in any one position unless properly protected, or crossing is bound 
to occur. In any case, the work should be carried out as early 
in the season as possible. Watch must be kept against birds or 
they will quickly ravage the crop just as the seed is maturing. 
When sufficiently ripe, cut and place on trays to finish drying, 


.as advised for the previous seeds. 


Cauliflowers.— This is among the most difficult of the 
brassica group. Autumn-sown plants should be selected for the 
purpose, and the earliest formed heads reserved. In some 
localities and in very wet seasons it will sometimes be necessary 
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to place old lights over the plants towards late summer to ensure 
the perfecting of the seeds. 

Lettuce. — The seeds of lettuce may be saved by treating 
similarly to the brassica group, close watch being maintained 
against shedding. 

FRUIT VEGETABLES. 

Of tise the mest important are cucumbers, marrows 
pumpkins, gourcs and tomatoes. Sceds of all of them should 
be carefully cxtrected end saved. 





HOW TO KEEP RABBITS 


R. C. J. DAVIES, who has added another to his 
many books about peasants’ livestock in) the shape 
of ‘ Rabbits for Fur and Flesh (Counrry Liri 
Library), has unusual qualifications. He is no theorist, 
but for a long time has successtully kept rabbits on 
his own account. Iv is with him only one of many activities 


which assist One another. A gardener could not give better hints 
about growing vegetables than he does, and all that he: says 
is useful. The original wild rabbit, from which all tame rabbits 


are derived, is trained by hardship and necessity to forage where 
he can and eat what is obtainable, so that as a consequence 
there are very tew of our hedgerow or wayside plants which the 
rabbit does not consume; but these same progenitors have been 


notorious thieves of all that is grown in field or garden hey 
like the stolen goods, in fact, better than the pickings of the 
roadside. But whoever keeps rabbits on a large scale will do 


well to grow some part of their food. In putting in his winter 
cabbages he will do well to give the rabbits a thought and plant 
a hundred or so more than are needed for the house. They are 
fond of cabbage and not extremely particular as to the variety, 
although they have a decided preference for the cauliflower 
tribe. But in winter, kale and other sprouting plants are good 
for them. Rabbits are extremely fond of carrots, and it is 
a tradition in the country that they fatten very quickly on 
them; but the expert and the scientist scarcely endorse the 
popular opinion. Carrots have not the food value of parsnips, 
and the same richness in sugar and essential oil which endear 
them to the little animals are prized for human consumption, 
so it is more profitable to grow swedes. A very usetul plant is 
Brussels chicory or witloof. It makes what is probably the 
best salad procurable. This is obtained by sprouts growing from 
the root. Around Brussels and in certain parts of France this 
salad is grown to an enormous extent. About September ihe 
roots are taken up and topped. Then they are planted again 
in fine soil about ft. underground and placed under a thatch 
or some other covering. In the course of six weeks the white 
young sprouts begin to appear and form the material tor a salad. 
But the rabbit is not so particular as the human being and 
delights in the green leaves, which develop without the trouble 
being taken to put the roots underground. Hay is a good thing 
to have in winter, and every grower in the couniry should make 
a little for the rabbits. The quantity needed for them and of other 
food crops is carefully set out in the book. The provision ot 
food is an essential of rabbit-keeping, but there are many pre 
liminary questions to be considered. First, there is the variety 
to be chosen out of a multiplication of breeds. In Belgium and 
France the Flemish Giant has been the favourite for several 
centuries, and where size is wanted there is no better rabbit to be 
obtaincd at the present moment. Normandy Giant, Belgian 
Hare, Japanese, Dutch, English, they are all set out here and the 
pros and cons for keeping or rejecting them. Should the breeder 
aim at producing fur, he must vary his style. Jt must not be 
supposed that even in these war days there is any vast increase 
of price given for rabbit skins that have been prepared and 
treated in the old-fashioned way. The pelt, to be worth money, 
must have been the winter ccat of the rabbit, and there are 
certain breeds which should be kept almost exclusively for the 
fur. Ln the Champagne district of France the Champagne Silver 
has its home. Silver Grey, Fawn, and Brown, Blue and White 
Beverens or Viennas, the Self-coloured Chocolate, the Black 
and Tan and Blue and Tan, the New Zealand Red, the SH Blue 
Imperial are a few of the varieties that the breeder for fur has to 
choose from; but if wool is wanted, then the Angora or Siberian 
is best. Cross-bred rabbits are mostly for the table, and the fur 
very properly emphasises the value of the first cross in comparison 
with the mongrel breeds from a second or third cross. The 
better way is to have a pure bred sire; a Flemish Giant, for 
instance, will increase the size of all rabbits with which he is 
mated. Breeders for the table will be very much interested 
in the excellent chapter on the growth of rabbits. The daily 
increase in weight is shown in tables and will favourably compare 
with the smaller increase in chickens, lambs, pigs or calves, 
The hutch is a matter for consideration. Mr. Davies gives a 
figure of one he has designed for his own use, and it would not be 
easy to improve upon it. Where plenty of grass is available the 
Morant system can be adopted, one in which the floor of the hutch 
is made of wire-netting so that it can be placed on a lawn or other 
grass field and the animals eat the grass, which is certainly an 
economical system of management. Particulars of feeding, 
breeding, rearing and so on are all set forth. In fact, it would 
be very difficult to imagine a more thorough and satisfactory 
manual on rabbit-keeping than that which Mr. C. J. Davies has 
supplied. 
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CHATEAUX 


ZZ OF FRANCE 


LS 


E ROCHER-MEZANGERS and Fontaine Henry are 
fitly coupled in a single article, since their geo- 
graphical position brought them both within the 
artistic influences of the school of Caen, which are 
strikingly illustrated by their more salient features. 
Phere is also a certain similarity in the history of the growth 
of the two buildings. In both a medieval castle was so 
greatly and so repeatedly altered between the middle of the 
fifteenth and the middle of the sixteenth centuries that the 
portions then built constitute the chief interest as well as 
the great bulk of the present structures. In each case the 


families -those of Bouillé and Harcourt respectively 
starting with a mere local importance in the Duchy of 


Normandy, came to play, in their various branches, a long 
and illustrious part in the history of France. 

From the seventeenth century onwards Le Rocher- 
Mezangers has repeatedly passed by sale from one noble 
family to another. The last member of the old line to hold it 
was Rence Eléonore under Louis XIV. This lady married 
the future Duc du Lude and sold both her ancestral homes 

Chanteloup to the Montgomerys, and Le Rocher to her 
brother-in-law, the Duc de Roquelaure. Her family long 
continued to hold high office, and it will be remembered that 
it was a Marquis de Bouillé who plaved a leading part in 
the attempted escape across the frontier of Louis NVI and 
his family in 1791. 

Apart from such remains of an earlier medieval castle 
as may be incorporated in the later work, the existing edifice 
shows at least four stages of building. The first of these 
appears to embrace the main part of the structure, the great 


The Chateaux of Le Rocher-M ézangers 
5 (Mayenne), the Seat of Count Horric de 
Beaurepaire ; and of Fontaine Henry(Calvados), 
the Seat of Count d’Oilliamson 
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square tower on the lake, the two circular turrets flanking 
the entrance, the polygonal stair tower in the angle of the 
forecourt, also—so far as the walls are concerned—the 
portions connecting these towers and, perhaps, the chapel. 
In these parts of the castle most of the distinctive features 
have suffered change, but the dormers with their luxuriant 
Gothic crockets remain to point to the third or fourth quarter 
of the fifteenth century. 

The next stage constitutes the main interest of the 
castle, comprising, as it does, the charming facade with 
an open loggia below linking up the chapel with the stair 
tower. At the same period it would seem that the facade 
between the stair tower and the entrance turrets—and 
possibly the chapel itself—were remodelled to bring them 
into harmony with the new work. These alterations appear 
to have been carried out for Francois de Bouillé about 1535 
by an unknown architect. The loggia front, bearing evidence 
of such careful design in its well balanced setting out, har- 
monious proportions and graceful ornament, is one of the most 
pleasing examples of the art of the early Renaissance in France 

an achievement of that fascinating moment when, after a 
generation and more of effort, Italian influences had been 
assimilated by the national genius, and French masons 
could produce unaided works worthy of the Italians who had 
been their masters. The only feature in this design one could 
wish altered is the flat-topped arches, a deviation from 
Italian practice occasioned by the relative lowness of the 
storeys in French houses. The influence of local conditions 
may also be noticed in the character of the detail, which, as 
compared with that of contemporary buildings in freestone, 
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appears almost coarse, though it is still extraordinarily 
refined when it is considered that it is worked in so rebellious 
a material as granite. 

The work of René de Bouillé, who died in 1571, is repre- 
sented in the rather ambitious piece of design with three 
orders of engaged columns inserted between the twin turrets 
and perhaps also the two smaller dormers of the loggia 
front, while it was reserved for the later owners to add a 
wing entirely devoid of interest to the right of the entrance 
and backing on to the lake. Le Rocher-Mézangers contains 
some good panelling of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
some fine tapestries and not a few portraits by masters of 
the age of Louis XIV and Louis XV. 

The architectural history of Fontaine Henry is even more 
complex than that of Le Rocher, and an even greater number 
of building stages 


may be recog- 
nised in it. First 
come the thir- 
teenth = century 


chapel in the 
park, shown in 
an illustration, 
and some 
remains in the 
vaulted base- 
ment of the castle 
of the same age. 
Then—after the 
Harcourts had 
succeeded the 
Tillys—-came a 
great period of 
reconstruction, 
which, spreading 
over some three- 
quarters of a 
century, changed 
its character as 
it advanced so 
as to keep pace 
with the rapid 
architectural 
development — of 
the times. So 
much is this the 
that it is 
difficult even to 
guess at the plan 
of the original 
scheme, but as 
regards style, it 
may be judged 
trom the portions 
now standing 
that it was in the 
severest) manner 
of the fifteenth 
century. There 
are, first, at the 
north end, a pair 
of polygonal 
towers, whose 
spire - like roots 
were perhaps 
added subse- 
quently to be in 
keeping with the 
inordinately high 
roof of the 
sixteenth century donjon ; 


Case 


Copyright’ LE ROCHER-MEZANGERS : 
and, secondly, at the south end, 
the extremity of the corps de logis, of which our photo- 
graph shows the central portion in_ scaffolding. This 
southern wing comprises a plain square tower with gable 
corresponding with the richly decorated tower, with a traceried 
parapet in this view. 

The gaunt treatment of these buildings might fit the 
frugal habits of the days of Louis XI, but under the gaiety- 
loving Court of his successor they ceased to satisfy, and 
the changed spirit of the times of Charles VIII is aptly illus- 
trated by the outburst of flamboyant luxuriance of the 
windows and ducarne between the two towers and of the 
left-hand tower itself, where every device of tracery carving 
and elaborately interpenetrated mouldings is lavished to 
produce a rich effect. While in this portion definitely non- 
Gothic elements may be looked for in vain, the friezes of 
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conventional ornament on the tower seem a foreshadowing 
of the Italian mode, which in the next instalment of building 


is everywhere to be seen mingled with purely Gothic 
elements. 
This hybrid portion—which constitutes the fourth 


stage of building—extends from the left of the parapeted 
tower to the great donjon and round its southern face as 
far as and including the oriel, or échauguette, at its south-west 
angle, but only up to the level of the eaves. The windows 
of this part are still of Gothic type and have deeply undercut 
foliage in the hollows of their multiple mouldings, but they 
have become square-headed and have lost the ogee hood 
moulds and crockets of the earlier phase. On the other 
hand, they are framed in pilasters and the walls are profusely 
ornamented with arabesque panels, friezes and medallions, 
all in the Italian 
taste. How far 
the two elements 
in this engaging 
medley are abso- 
lutely contempo- 
rary is not clear. 
Workmen of the 
two schools may 


have been em- 
ployed side by 
side, but the 
Renaissance de- 
coration may 
quite conceiv- 


ably have been 
added apres coup. 
This at least is 
scarcely likely to 
have been earlier 
than the acces- 
sion of Francis I 
in 1515, while the 
Gate, 153555 
carved below one 
of the windows 
would seem to 
refer to the com- 
pletion of the 
work. It can, 
however, no 
sooner have been 
completed than 
another and even 
more ambitious 
undertaking was 
put in hand in 
the shape of the 


huge _ pavilion, 
hitherto referred 


to as the donjon, 
owing not to its 
use, but to its 
proportions, 
which may have 
been suggested 
by a_ previous 
donjon on the 
same site. The 
enormous super- 
structure of 
slated roofs, the 
culminating ex- 
ample of a 
national fashion, 
may perhaps be condoned in its grotesque exaggeration for 
the sake of the delightful Jucarnes and panelled chimney- 
stacks for which it afforded a pretext. These dormers and 
the whole western front of the donjon, with its three orders 
of columns, would appear to date from 1535 to 1550 or 
thereabouts. They constitute the fifth stage of the building, 
the sixth and last being a dull facade added in the rear of the 
castle in the eighteenth century. 

Every contribution of the great building period to this 
curiously composite residence is a characteristic and charming 
example of the art of the generation which raised it. The 
best talent available in the neighbourhood must have been 
employed, but there is no record of the builders’ names. 
On the other hand, conjectures of considerable probability 
have been put forth as to their identity. Léon Palustre, 
whose criticism, it must be said, is often more noteworthy 
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for patriotic enthusiasm than for discrimination, is probably 
not far wrong in assigning the Renaissance work at Fontaine 
Henry to an unknown master-mason of Caen—the same, in 
his opinion, as the one who worked at Le Rocher-Mézangers. 
But the real similarity of the work at Fontaine Henry to 
that at Le Rocher is confined to the later portions of the 
donjon—the dormers and south front—while both, again, 
bear a strong resemblance to the Hotel d’Escoville at Caen. 

Now, M. Prentoust, in 
his interesting study of a 
Huguenot ‘family of master 
masons practising in Caen for 
several generations in the 
first half of the sixteenth 
century, the Le Prestres, as- 
cribes the Hotel d’Escoville, 
built between 1535 and 1541, 
and the earliest Renaissance 
work at Fontaine Eenry, to 
Robert or Abel Le Prestre. 
All the factors of the problem 
would be solved by the hypo- 
thesis that the earlier work at 
Fontaine Henry was that of 
an elder member of the 
family or of the youthful 
years of the master of the 
later work at the same place 
and at Le Rocher and the 
Hotel d'Escoville. 

If uncertainty broods 
over the names of the crafts- 
men, there is no doubt as to 
those of the families who 
employed them. The earlier 
castle, of which the chapel 
and substructures remain, 
was built by the Tillys and 
received its name—originally 
Fontaine le Henry — from 
Henry de Tilly at the close 
of the twelfth century. 
From Jean, the last of the 
Tillys in the male line, it is Copyright. DETAIL 
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said to have passed, about 1384, to his sister, who seems to 
have been the Jeanne de Tilly de Beuvron and de Beaufeu 
who married Philippe Harcourt, Sieur de Bonnétable. — It 
was probably their grandson, Jean (died circa 1485-7), who 
undertook the rebuilding of the medieval fortress on more 


commodious lines. 


Although he had male heirs of his own, 


he left it to a second Jean, younger son of his brother, 
This Jean must be credited with the 


Charles de Beuvron. 


LOGGIA. 
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Flamboyant Gothic portion, 
and it is possible that the 
Renaissance portion was com- 
menced by him; but it must 
have been completed by his 
successor. Fontaine Henry, 
unlike Le Rocher, was 
never sold, but passed by 
inheritance successively — to 
tie families of Morais, 
Bouttier, Montéclerc,  Car- 
bonnel de Canisy, Le Doulcet 
de Méré and finally to the 
present owner. 

The great period — of 
Fontaine Henry is that when 
it was in the hands of the 
house of Harcourt, whose 
history is full of romantic 
and stirring scenes, and 
among whose children are 
reckoned a quite  excep- 
tional number of persons of 
eminence in various lines 
warriors, statesmen and diplo- 
matists, churchmen, writers, 
and patrons of art and 
learning. The family first 
comes into prominence early 
in the thirteenth century 
with Jean I, a notable per- 
sonage among the Norman 
barons. He was the father 
of thirteen children; of 
these, Jean II accompanied 
Louis IX to Tunis on_ his 
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second 
Crusade, 
served in 
Philippe le 
apis 
Spanish 
Campaign, 
and ten years 
later (1295) 
commanded 
Philippe le 
Bel’s expedi- 
tion’ against 
England, in 
the course of 
which he 
seized and 
burned 
Dover. His 
brothers, 
Raoul,Canon 
of the Sainte 
Chapelle, and 
Robert, 
Bishop of 
Coutances, 
founded and 
endowed a 
college for 
students 
from the four 
Norman 
dioceses 
hen £he 
University of Paris, one of the most celebrated foundations 
of its kind till its abolition at the Revolution; after which 
the Collége d'Harcourt took on a new lease of utility under 
the name of Lycée St. Louis. The similar Collége de 
Lisieux was founded by a fourth brother, Guy, Bishop of 
Lisieux. No less eminent was their sister, Agnes, who 
died in 1291 as Abbess of Longchamps, where she had 
composed the life of Princess Isabella of France, the 
saintly sister of St. Louis, to whom she had been lady-in- 
waiting before taking the veil. This work recalls that of 
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the Sieur de 
Joinville, her 
contempor- 
ary, in its 
naive charm 
and the sim- 
plicity and 
grace of its 
narrative. 

Y €7'y 
different 
from _ these 
literary and 
peaceful per- 
sonages was 
their great- 
nephew, 
Godefroy le 
Boiteux, one 
of the most 
turbulent 
barons of the 
Hundred 
Years’ War. 
Falling 
under sus- 
picion of in- 
trigues with 
England, 
he was 
banished 
from the 
realm by 
Philip VI. 
He promptly offered his services to Edward III, whom 
he accompanied in his invasion of Normandy. At Crécy 
his brothers, Jean IV and Louis, who were fighting on the 
French side, were both killed, and Godefroy, on recognis- 
ing the latter’s body, was so overcome with remorse for his 
treason that he threw himself on Philip’s mercy. He was 
pardoned; but only to rebel again and to fall in 1356 ina 
fight near Coutances. 

With the death of Jean VIII at the battle of Verneuil 
in 1424 the elder branch came to an end in the male line. 


NORTHERN TOWERS. 
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The Countship of Aumale and other estates of this first 
house of Harcourt passed to his sister Marie, who, by her 
marriage with Anthony Prince of Vaudemont, became the 
ancestress of the ducal houses of Lorraine and Guise. 

It was a junior branch that inherited Fontaine Henry 
and the barony of Beuvron from the Tillys at the close of 
the fourteenth century. Jean II of Fontaine Henry fought in 
the wars of Louis XII, took part in the defence of Thérouanne 
and Tournay against the English, and was captured by 
Henry VIII in 1513 after the Battle of the Spurs. 

In 1593 Henry IV created a marquessate of Harcourt 
for Pierre, a grandson of Charles de Beuvron, brother of 
this Jean IJ. And from this Pierre sprang the new ducal 
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are for 600 vears almost coextensive with those of France. 
During their long history they possessed many residences 
besides Fontaine Henry, which was in their hands for little 
more than a century and a half. The Castle of St. Sauveur 
in Calvados, one of their earliest seats, was left by Godfroi 
le Boiteux to Edward III, who gave it to Sir John Chandos. 
3ut the family name was derived from the Castle of Harcourt, 
near Evreux, now a ruin. This was the fief erected into a 
duchy in 1338. It passed a century later with that redoubt- 
able amazon, Marie d'Harcourt, to the House of Lorraine. 

The neighbouring estate of Champ-de-Bataille, whose 
name perpetuates the memory of the victory of William 
Lorefsword, Duke of Normandy, over a league of barons in 
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house of Harcourt. For his descendant, Henri, was the 
celebrated Marshal d’Harcourt, who was created duke for his 
success in obtaining the reversion of the Spanish Crown for 
Louis XIV’s grandson, the Duke of Anjou. 

Both his,sons served with distinction in the wars of the 
eighteenth century. The widow of the younger, Henri 
Claude, was noted in French society for her eccentricities, 
which culminated in keeping a life-size wax effigy of the 
departed always at her side and insisting on her entourage 
treating it exactly as if it were her living husband. Such 
are a few of the most notable personalities of a race whose 
annals, as recorded by M. Laroque, run to four volumes, and 
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gg5, is another Harcourt possession, which, in the course of 
the ages, was twice alienated and twice returned to the family. 
The fine seventeenth and eighteenth century mansion is 
now the seat of the Count of Harcourt, a near relative of the 
present Duke. . 
The Chateau of Harcourt—or Thury Harcourt, which is 
of the same periods—-was originally named Thury. But 
the Marquessate of Thury came into the Harcourt family by 
inheritance in 1615, and was raised to a dukedom under the 
name of Harcourt in 1700 for the celebrated Marshal 
d'Harcourt, from whom, in a junior branch, the present 
dukes are descended. W. H. Warp. 
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OUR VEGETABLE GARDEN 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN IN THE Essex HomE oF GEN. THE Hon. SiR JULIAN Byno, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


INCE nowadays flower-gardening no longer exists, and we 
all turn our energies to the production of food, I thought 
it might interest your readers to see these photographs 
of a soldier’s garden during his absence on service in 
France. We came to this house in 1ro14, to find a 
wilderness forested with nettles 
and thistles against which we 
still wage ceaseless war, and it 
has been no easy task to turn 
desolation food. But, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our excellent gardener R. Moore, 
who, after doing 
months in the Army, is now 


into 


fourteen 


working to produce the maxi- 
mum of food, we have been 
fairly successful and hope fora 
fine result this year. In 1917 I 
decided to crop every corner of 
the place for our own use and 
that of local troops, which we 
did; and this year we have 
increased our acreage so that 
we have now about four and 
three-quarters acres given Over 
to vegetables and _ potatoes. 
The photographs, Loth taken 
on June Ist, represent : 

1. Lettuces Cuthbert's 
Giant White Cos, sown first in 
boxes on January 14th, growr 
on upon the ridges of celery 
trenches. One thousand were 
cut for troops on June 6th, 
and the ground thus left free 
wos sown with dwart beans LETTUCES 
Ne Plus Ultra. 

2. A newly planted orchard with every available foot of 
ground cropped with cabbages, carrots, beet, beans, shallots, 
Chinese artichokes, seakale and peas. 

A pear wall facing east h»s potato May Qucen in the 
foreground, end between the fruit trees Cuthbert’s Open-Air 
tomato, with Durch brown 
beans as an edging. 

Another corner of the 
orchard hes Ashleat 


Early 


poracoes 
Improved and carrot 
Horned English, of which we 
ate the first on May 28th, they 
having been sown ‘n February. 
Near a sheltered south wall 
is pea Connois eur, sown in 
pots in February and planted 
out in March, which were ready 
for use on June Oth. Behind 
them ore arow of pea Gradus, 
sown outside in February. 
Apart from these, there is 
a long piece of ground above 
planted with 
which will make room 


the lake early 
potatoe, 
for celeriac and winter green 

Along ide this i; a bed of White 


Lisbon onions, from which we 


expect to get a full zcewt. The 
oni.ns have as next - door 
neighbours the Duich brown 


bea: s provided in 1916 by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
and from 
planted last 
sufficient to supply the house- 
hold through the winter, dis- 


one quart of these 


vear we raised 


MAKING 
tribute round the village and 

to neighbours and replant this year. That, I think, speaks 
amply for the qualities of th’s most useful little bean. 


is a vegetable | am also trying to popularise in this neighbourhood 


Celeriac 


USE OF 


because of its labour-saving quality and general utility. Chinese 
artichokes proved their worth last year as a variety, and we 
have promise of another good crop now. Since dried fruit 
for cakes is non est, we have planied a good-sized patch of 


carraway seod; and on ground that is noither sufficiently good 





THE RIDGES OF CELERY TRENCHES. 

sunflowers for 
food; and _ the having gone entirely 
into the greedy “ tummics have had 
to re-sow, and the results are satisfactory so far. In the 
borders near the house are broad beans with a big edging 


vegetables we have sown 
first 


” 


nor cleaned for 
sowing 
of the 


chicken 


Jays, we 





EVERY SPARE FOOT OF LAND. Copyright 


of curled parsley, from which we cut a hundredweight and 
sent it to the National Herb Growing Association a few 


weeks ago. 
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Our pride, however, lies in the tomatoes, both inside and 
out. Inside is but a limited space, consisting of two small 
three-quarter span houses and a little double span greenhouse 
purchase] from the postmaster. Here we have an abundant 
promise of good things beloved of the soldier, and, with luck, 
we should, between the wall plants, those in a sheltered corner 
near the lake, and those under glass, raise for our own use, 
for the soldiers, and for bottling at least 5ewt. Ridge cucumbers 
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are another delicacy much liked by the troops, and the backyard 
rejoices in these, while every available frame is filled with 
cucumber Everyday in which my own soul delights. 

We have in all about four and three-quarters acres thus 
cropped with vegetables, in:luting potatoes, and if the season 
is good we hope to raise a good ten tons of the latter. The 
varieties are Evergood, King Edward, Beauty of Hebron, and 
Ninetytfold. EVELYN Byna. 





“GREEN 


UST as no human being seems able to bestow an equal 

love upon, for instance, Shelley and Meats, or violin 

and ‘cello, or cats and dogs, so most of us, however 

true and deep our love of the country in every aspect, 

could not deny that there is one particular manifesta- 
tion of Nature claiming, from us, the pre-eminence. Some 
discover that they hold peace most securely when it flows 
like a river; others seek and find it in * blue days at sear’ ; 
those will lift their eves to the hills who have experienced 
that from thence cometh their help. In the same way, and 
because we ‘‘ can no other,” some of us spend our passion 
upon woodlands. Yet all who take their ease, for choice, 
in ‘‘ God’s green caravanserai’’ may freely proclaim their 
partialities, because they have for one another that tolerance 
expressed by a sailor in one of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s books : 
“There is not upon earth so good a thingsas an inn; but 
even among good things there must be hierarchy.” 

To give reasons for a special love is, however, another 
matter. Here and there in woodland lovers we may fancy 
we trace some natural affinity to their love—some fawn-like 
swiftness or dryad grace ; others of us, perhaps, whose eyes 
opened in a hotter clime than England’s—“ pleasant,” 
indeed, to the memory, yet emphatically not *‘ green ”’- 
may feel that, for this reason alone, we can never have enough 
of the shade, the colour and the smell of woods. But, 
whatever the cause, we are all bold in the knowledge that 
we are in good company ; not even the sea lover, and coming 
of an island race, could compile from [nglish poetry and 
prose a richer anthology in praise of his love than we. _ 

Some, indeed, have written of woods, though beautifully, 
vet as the born forest lover would not write. Thomas 
Hardy, for instance (how characteristically '!), and Stevenson 
have poems dwelling on the ruthless warfare of Nature as 
seen in woods. The warfare is there, of course, as every- 
where ; but if it is this that springs first and instinctively 
to the mind of anyone—if this is his “ one impulse from a 
vernal wood ’’—then a wood is not the most comfortable 
home of his spirit. 

For those to whom it is the spell of woods is many- 
sided, for ‘‘ a forest is like the sea. Its moods are 
many; they are never quite the same ; and one never tires 
of it.’ Partly the charm lies in the contrast sung by William 
Barnes : 


Luonesome woodlands ! ! 


zunny woodlands ! 


that dappling, dancing sunlight which makes in woods 
lonesomeness companionable, and silence without terror : 
And the weods wore their noonday dress— 
The xlory of their silentness. 
Partly it is the smell that is indescribable because it is like 
no other smell on earth. Sometimes Meredith attempts 
description, as in 
The sun draws out of hazel leaves 
A smell of woodland wine ; 
once, at least, and with complete success, he does not : 
Sweet as Eden is the air, 
And Eden-swect the ray. 
Then there is the mystery of forests, particularly at night, 
and lovers of Mr. Walter De Ia Mare’s work will remember 
what skilful use he can make of this to enhance the eerie 
thrill of a poem. In “ The Listeners,” for example, consider 
how much the first two lines, 


‘“TIs there any body there?” said the Trav llc, 


Knocking on the moonlit door ; 

owe to the next two, 
And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 

Of the forest’s ferny floor : 
and how it is that beginning which makes perfect that ending, 
in which 

the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


DAYS 


IN FORESTS ” 


Dateless age, unrecorded history is, of course, another of 
the forest lures. Defoe writes of one English forest that it 
“may show us, in some parts of it, where enclosures and 
tillage have not broken in upon it, what the general face of 
this island was before the Romans landed in Britain.’ 

And here again it is to Mr. Walter De La Mare that one 
turns for the loveliest expression one remembers of the wood- 
land spell of age : 

Vorv old are the woods: 

And the buds that break 

Out of the briar’s boughs, 

When March winds wake, 
So old with their beauty are 

Oh, no man knows 

Phrough what wild centucics 


Roves back the rose. 


The age that has no history merges into the age that has, 
and into the glamour of romance : 


lor Robin Hood ‘s here again beneath the bursting spray, 


In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of dav. 


Then there is the storehouse of folklore---the ancient 
traditions concerning Robin Redbreast, holly and mistletoe, 
All Hallowe’en when “ there is a rumour in all the woods : 
and very late, when men are sleeping, all those who may not 
come to earth at any other time come and hold their revels.” 
In woods, too, are so many of the familiar shapes ot 
mythology that, when 
low the stillness hums, 
it is but a single mental step 
to thrill and think 
Tne woods with nymphs alive. 
So old, so beloved have been the woods that it is but a step, 
moreover, from sight of them in any one of their moods to 
some perfect expression of it on the lips of love and genius : 
so that he who looks is one with 


The very seng Will Shakespcare sang, 


or wonders whether it was not in the spot where he now 
stands that Milton once beheld 
Arché1 


And shadows brown that Svivan loves. 


walks of twilight eroves, 


The true forest lover, like the true country lover in 
general, smiles to hear his forest praised for its loveliness 
at any exclusive season of the year. To him its glory is one 
and indivisible ; its ‘ natural beauty is no mere matter of 
green leaves and golden sunlight.” If he is glad because 


Now Love, her mantle thrown, 
Gocs naked by, 
Thrcading the woods alone, 
Her royal eye 
Happy because the primroses again 
Break o2 the winter continence >of men: 
if he delights ,to see 
the horns, 
Through last yoar’s forn, of the shy fallow-deer 


Who come at noon down to the wa‘cr here ; 


and revels in high summer 
*Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-cycd, 
and in 
The feel of a forest rill 
That wimples fresh and fleet 
About’ one’s naked feet ; 


he loves also through the miracle of October's burning cclours, 
and on to the time when 


The great sky darkens overhead 
And the great woods are shrill; 


he is at home and at peace among the 


Bare, ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
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This feeling of peace is, perhaps, the first and most marked 
of the forest lover's sensations as he enters his woods : 
But she, Like sighing forests, 
Stole on me—full of rest. 
Here he goes to put off for a while the chafing garment of 
mortality, to 
fade away into the forest dim: 
lade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
The weariness, the fever and the fret. 


It is woods that for him bring comfort, bring 


Greentcss on the heart’s despair. 


darkness on its noise ; 


woods that breathe the ‘ spontaneous wisdom ”’ of Nature, 
and restore to him the sanity, the sense of proportion by 
which he can see 

How vain the ardour of the Crowd, 

How low, how little are the Proud, 


How indigent the Great! 


For him the place of sympathy and healing is superlatively 
a wood, so that even a story familiar from infancy can take 
on a heartbreak strange and new when it is this aspect of 
it that finds a perfect setting : 
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Into the woods my Master went 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives were not blind to Him, 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 

The secret of this feeling of special sentience, special sympathy 
that trees convey is, of course, not far to seek. The analogy 
between the life-of a tree and the life of man is so close and 
satisfying—yet with such a difference. It is for that difference 
that trees are loved; it is from trees that man’s restless, 
tortured heart may learn to accept with something more of 
selflessness the purpose of his life : 

And are we thick in woodland tracks, 

Or tempting of our stature we, 

The end is one, we do but wax 

For service over land and sea ; 
with something more of calm and noble dignity, his end : 

And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 


Even so. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The New Book of Martyrs, from the French of Georges Duhamel, 
by Florence Simmonds. (William Heinemann.) 
HIRE have been no greater heroes in this war than 
the nurses and doctors. At the hospitals they have 
done their work with quiet, uncomplaining patience, 
and at the front they, inspired by the spirit of mercy 
and healing, have faced shells and the danger and 
turmoil of battle without other weapons than that of a good 
conscience. But in dealing with a long series of casualtics 
it is impossible for the average man or woman to realise 
the character of the individual. Even in hospital the patient, 
where there are many, becomes only what the French call 
un numéro, as to a cabman everyone carried totals up as 
an item only. It matters nothing to the owner of the cab 
whether the inmate be a poet, Prime Minister, or criminal ; 
he is for the time being “a fare.’ Occasionally, however, 
a doctor is so greatly endowed with the fine gift of sympathy 
that he is able to take in at a glance the individuality of his 
patient and to know him; those who go through his hands 
assume in his memory the places of well-marked dramatis 
persone. M. Georges Duhamel is one of the exceptions, 
and little as he says about his own personal part, he must 
in many a hospital have been regarded as the Good Physician. 
He possesses, too, a fine literary gift which, indeed, is part 
and parcel of that instinctive recognition which enables him 
to draw the inner self from a man. This is what makes 
The New Book of Martyrs ditterent from any other volume 
we have read on the same subject. Nearly every doctor 
is kind at heart. His profession calls forth the best in him, 
but it is rare to come across one who combines with medical 
and surgical skill a fine gift of insight. This in the most 
terrible scenes enabies him always to see the real trials of his 
patient ; and he never loses his sense of humour, which is 
made touching and beautiful by an infinite tenderness and 
regret. It does not prevent his book from being sad. The 
feeling of compassion for the patient which is ever present 
accentuates rather than relieves the sadness. The volume 
should not be avoided on that account. It is little for us 
at home to have our hearts lacerated by a realisation of what 
the war means to the men who are wounded, in comparison 
with what the sufferers themselves have to endure. Apart 
from this aspect the book is of very great psychological 
value. 

Poets in after years will probably write verse about 
the poor, pitiful faces which passed in procession before the 
eve of the untiring doctor in the great war. But the student 
of human nature will be more attracted by the light shed on 
the motives and causes of endurance and the manliness 
in which in almost every case the end is met. Soldiers in 
this war have been unusually frank in laying bare their 
emotions. It is not regarded by them or by us as a reproach 
that when crouching in a trench waiting for the command 
to go over the top the best of them experience a sensation 
of tear. Those ten minutes or so before the actual order is 
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given are the most trying, and no doubt many become brave 
at the critical moment mainly because they would not show a 
bad example to the others. Once the fight has begun, it is now, 
as it was ever, that these doubts and fears are cast aside and 
the spirit of battle takes possession. This must be especially 
true of the French soldier, who is the most dashing and spirited 
assailant in the world. Excitement during the fighting 
prevents many of them from being conscious of wounds. 
They are like Scott’s Flodden hero, who “ received but recked 
not of wound,” and in many cases where the gunshot is fatal 
the victim fortunately has no means of recognising it. We 
have been told clsewhere than in this book of young English 
soldiers struck down in No Man’s Land and found there 
dreaming of home, of the village street or the park or the 
fields and streams familiar to them. They profess, and no 
doubt feel, a certain relief at having received “a blighty.” 
Innumerable conversations with men hopelessly wounded 
show that the mind is frequently taken possession of by an 
illusion of days to come, when they will return to their old, 
dearly loved homes and haunts. A deadly wound often 
produces no immediate pain but has the effect of a narcotic. 
The worst trial of fortitude occurs at the hospital. The same 
manliness which made them face danger unflinchingly 
strengthens them to withstand a first operation, but con- 
tinuous surgery is a cruel ordeal. There are innumerable 
instances of this narrated in these pages. The man who 
stands without flinching a first operation is terrified by the 
pain caused by movement and dressings and the repeated 
use of forceps. Even in the worst cases, however, it is 
remarkable what thought for others will dominate the mind. 
The very first of these little sketches is that of a man with 
a broken leg, due to a torpedo. The orderly cut open his 
trousers and was told to take off his boot, but the patient 
objected : ‘‘ Never mind the boot.” On the doctor insisting, 
he replied: ‘* But if you take off the boot, I’m afraid my foot 
will smell.””. M. Duhamel’s comment is this: “‘ I have often 
thought of this answer. And believe me, Mouchon, I have not 
yet met the prince who is worthy to take off your boots and 
wash your humble feet.’ Things apparently trifling often 
worry the patient. On the face of one Trecot, when he was 
so wasted and exhausted as to appear to be at death’s door, 
a small excrescence, a kind of pimple, appeared on the side 
of the nose. It was not a very bad pimple, but it was just 
that one more straw which overcame resistance. All day 
long he lamented about his pimple, and the following night 
he died. Perhaps the most painful case to the doctor is that 
in which a man fancies his wound is far less dangerous than it 
is, as in the case of a Zouave who had all his intelligence and 
all his manliness intact while part of his body was already 
paralysed and dead owing to a bullet having gone through 
his head. He begged the doctor to operate, declaring ‘‘ My 
health is first-rate. Don’t be afraid, the operation is bound 
to be a success.” M. Duhamel exclaims: ‘‘ Heavens! 
Can a man will as intensely and vet be powerless to control 
his own body?” It is the hopelessness of science in a 


case like this that depresses the physician. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FAILURE OF THE FRUIT CROP. 


> 


[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Tke comparative failure of the fruit crop this season and 
the reasons assigned emphasise once again the great difficulty 
of tracing cause and effect in horticulture. A crucial experiment 
seems almost impossible, and from this flow the varying and 
conflicting opinions which gardeners are often reproached with 
holding. So long as the weather is out of our control and 
uniformity over even a small area of soil remains unattainable, 
we must reconcile ourselves to such diversity. 

The temptation, however, remains to try to trace untoward 
events to their source, a feeling deep rooted in human nature, 
as witness the satisfaction we get from a successful attempt to 
locate the origin of a cold. I will therefore accept the Editor’s 
invitation to put on record a few deductions I made from local 
circumstances. 

First, we recall the fact that notwithstanding a bumpe1 
plum and cherry crop last year, there was an abundance of 
blossom on these trees. On apples the flowers were weak and 
few on such trees as had a good crop last year, with the exception 
of early apples, which flowered well and will bear a fair crop. 
I think we have here a fact of the first importance, namely, 
that fruit which remains long on a tree takes in a year of plenty 
so much food material that little is left for the formation of the 
fruit-buds for the following year. The early gathered cherries 
have two or three months yet before them to build up the embryo 
flowers, while an early apple has a corresponding advantage 
over a late one. . Broadly speaking, the fruiting of early apples 
is more regular than late varieties. 

Secondly, the absence of blossom may well be due to cater- 
pillar attack of last year, even when the pest was absent or con- 
trolled this season. This results from the fact that the young bud 
which should fruit the following season is nourished by a rosette 
of leaves. If these leaves are destroyed early in the season, the 
young bud pushes forth into growth, whereas in the normal 
course it should have remained dormant and completed its 
evolution into a fruit-bud. 

Thirdly, the spraying with arsenate of lead is usually left 
far too late. The moth lays its eggs in the axils of the leaves 
in winter, and the young larve hatch out and enter the bud 
as soon as the warm weather begins in spring. If the buds 
are covered with poison quite early, the insect must take a 
fatal dose on eating its way into the protecting envelope. 
With all respect, therefore, to scientific opinion, and as a result 
of personal experience, I strongly advise early spraying, long 
before the flower-buds open, but when the growth-buds are just 
beginning to expand. I believe from my own trials that the 
wingless moths, such as the Winter March and the Umber 
moths, move but a very short distance when they emerge from the 
soil, and these can almost be exterminated by banding and 
arsenic washing in a few years. The Tortrix, Ermine and like 
moths which have winged females naturally roam further, and 
these are now, I think, the chief pests we have to deal with in 
Kent. 

The very serious attack of the apple-blossom weevil un- 
doubtedly accounts for the failure of many trees which have 
flowered well, and this is very difficult to deal with. I find 
Katakilla kills a similar insect, the leaf weevil (Phyllobius), 
and this would probably be effective, but it would need to 
be used almost daily. For those whose gardens are small 
and trees low, it would be well worth while to go over the 
trees at flowering-time and gather and burn all flowers which 
have capped over and turned brown, so destroying the larve 
which will be found inside. As to remedial measures beyond 
spraying, one is reluctant to counsel bad cultivation ; but it is 
evident that hard, uncultivated soil proves an obstacle to the 
exit and entrance of the insect and larve, and in all cases I have 
seen, where the soil has by force of circumstances been left 
untilled, there has been a marked absence of Winter and March 
moth caterpillars. Phe 
weather during the flower- 
ing of cherries and plums 
was exceptional, and when 
one saw the _ blossom 
weighed down and sodden 
with snow, one’s hopes of 
a crop went down with 
them. The very unusual 
heat about Whitsuntide 
was also, I think, a con- 
tributory cause; at the 
criiical stoning period 
great heat is nearly always 
fatal. 

Finally, there is, I 
think, one undoubted lesson 
to be gathered from our sad 
experiences, and that is to 
moderate our demands on 
our trees in a year of 
heavy crops. Judicious 


thinning will. ease the TO BE UNVEILED IN 
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great demands on the limited supply of foodstuff which the 
tree can produce, and should there be any readers whose 
trees have a heavy crop, I would urge them now to reduce 
the fruit for the benefit of next season. One fruit to a spur is 
quite sufficient, and the reduction, for reasons stated above, 
should be more severe in the case of late varieties than early 
ones. Qui ivop emlvassé peu étreint—EDWARD A. BUNYARD. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.” 

Si1r,—A few days ago the Times was good enough to publish some extracis 
frcm letters addressed to me by non-commissioned officers recently transferred 
from prison camps in Germany to Helland, which showed that the food parcels 
sent out from this country had reached them regularly. Your readers may 
perhaps be interested to see two further extracts from letters fr. m_ prisoners 
of war which bear testimony to the regular arrival of these parcels and 
to the need for them, and which are not without a good deal of pathetic 
humour. I would ask permission to add that Lady Victoria Herbert's 
Fund for Prisoners of War is greatly in need of assistance in consequence of 
the number of prisoners belonging to the battalions of the London Regiment 
under care of the Fund who have been taken during the recent fighting, 
and that any contributions towards the cost of the parcels, which is about 
£3 per month for each man, will be most gratefully received. Cheques 
should be addressed to Lady Victoria Herbert, 5, Stratford Place, W., and 
crossed ‘‘ Lloyd’s Bank, Oxford Street.”—Sanperson, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Lady Victoria Herbert’s Scheme for British Prisoners of War. 


To Lapy Victorta HERBERT. 


Den Haag, Holland, 
May 30th, 1918. 


FROM CORPORAI 


Dear Lady,—I have arrived in Holland. Oh, how thankful I am! 
I feel better already ; to get away from such uncivilised people is a great 
comfort. I have had a very rough time in Germany. Some have been 
lucky and hit a better camp, but I have been in the —— Army Corps. ; 
I am extremely sorry for the boys who are left behind. The food in prisoners’ 
lagers is what pigs cannot eat. I thank you and the Committee for the great 
care that has been taken of me during my internment in Germany. Hiw 
very hard and trying work it must be to despatch so many parcels, and vet 
my parcels were very regular. 


FroM PRIVATE ——, IN GERMANY, TO LADY VictoRIA HERBERT. 





I had a postcard from the other day informing me should I requir: 
any extra things, clothes, tobacco, etc., I was to write to you for them. Well, 
the parcels I am receiving are very satisfactory, and I think I can manage 
with the clothes I have until the next issue; but there is one thing I should 
like more than all the food and clothes you could send me, and that is my 
freedom. 


WILLIAM FREND DE MORGAN. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Str,—The author of ‘‘ Joseph Vance” and ‘ Alice-for-Short ’’ must have 
made many friends by his books, to whom it will be a gratification to know 
that a memorial is to be placed to perpetuate his memory in Chelsea Old 
Church, It takes the form of a panel of cream-white veined pavonezzo 
marble, framed in rich, verd-antique moulding, and was designed by 
de Morgan’s former associate, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, ard wrought by Mr. 
Laurence Turner. The m«morial hzs teen subscribed for by Chelsea and 
personal friends, but it s hoped that others among the admircis of his 
work will take the opportunity of paying a tribute to his men ory afforded 
by the unveiling which is to take p!ace on Thursday, July rith, at 
6 pm. Miss May Morris, daughter of Willizm to unveil 
the tablet in the Lonour of her father’s friend and fellow craftsman. 
William de Morgan’s was a many-sid«d intellect, for as a young man 
he adopted art as _ his 


Morris, s 


profession, and after studying at the Royal 


Academy, devoted himself to stained glass work. Later on ceramic 
art attracted him, and at a time when lustre was little known here 
he was a pioneer in its use and improvement. It was not until 


1905, when he was already half way through the sixtics, that he “ com- 
menced author”? and became 
known to a wider public than 
had ever been aware of hm 
as an artist. Humour and 
tenderness, and the skill with 
which he 


established what 
might be called an intimacy 
between himself. his characters 
and his readers, were strongly 
marked traits of William de 
Morgan’s work. He had a 
splendid discrimination in the 


: ; designs the 
Umbrian craftsmen 


tic 


choice of detail, selecting for 
expression just those points 
which served his purpose, 
mak'ng his readers feel what 
he intended thcm to feel, 
EE whether it were the lovable- 
ness of a little Alice-for- 
Short, or the sense of super- 
natural horror clinging about 
the basement of an empty 
London house-—H. * 


el tual 
DEN Dit, 


al 
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THE TERMITE QUEEN. 


NINE THOUSAND EGGS AN HOUR. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘*‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
Sir, —The damage and destruction wrought by the white ant, or termite, 
on all but the hardest kinds of wood in all parts of the Tropics is well known. 
It is very common for the native houses, and even much stronger wooden 
houses of the bungalow type, to have the uprights so riddled by the termite 
that a very moderate wind is sufficient to blow them down. Some time ago 
a large nest, 6ft. in height, containing many thousands of termites, was formed 
in my garden in Manila, and when I had it opened I found many of the lower 
cells occupied by young larva. I dug deeper, till at about 1ft. below the level 
of the ground I came across a conical mound of hard soil, which I carefully 
broke open and there I found the queen-mother. From tip to tip she was 
84mm. long, and the abdomen, which had a circumference of 48mm., was 
78mm. in length. On all sides there were thousands of worker termites 
attending the queen and carrying off the eggs which she was continuously 
laying. For a full hour she was observed, and during the whole of that time 
eggs were being deposited. In order to arrive at some sort of calculation of 
the number of eggs laid, a watch was made for two separate minutes, and 
instead of allowing the workers to carry off the eggs, the egg-masses were 
carefully collected and counted, with the result that during the first minute 
150, and during the second minute 154 eggs were laid, making a total of about 
9,120 in the hour. From this some idea may be gained of the prolific character 
of the termite and the seriousness of the pest in places where it has once 
obtained an entrance. The photograph represents this termite queen, taken 
natural size, in the cell in which she was confined. Owing to her great size 
she cannot move or leave the cell, and her only function is to lay the eggs 
with which her body is distended.—R. E. B. 
THE VENETIAN SUMACH. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—There appears to be a good deal of contusion between the Venetian 
sumach (Rhus Cotinus) and the more recently introduced R. cotinoides, 
commonly known as the American smoke tree or Chittam wood. The 
two are alike in some respects. The inflorescences of the American 
species are inferior to those of R. Cotinus, but in the autumn its 
foliage assumes brilliant hues of fiery red, scarlet, claret and orange that 
are unsurpassed tor colour effect. It is a native of the south-eastern parts 
of the United States, but it is nowhere common ; it is, in fact, said to be in 
danger of extermination in its wild state, having been severely cut down for 
the dye that is prepared from its wood. This was especially the case during 
the Civil War in North America. Its inflorescence is like that of the Venetian 
sumach, but less effective, although the male plant is better set with flowers 
than the female. It is of less spreading habit than the Venetian sumach 
and grows a few feet higher. R. typhina, known as the stag’s-horn sumach 
from its luxuriant stems covered with long, soft hairs, has massive spikes 
of crimson brown fruits that are conspicuous in winter, while its long, divided 
leaves take on a beautiful colouring in the autumn. Altogether it is one 
of the most picturesque members of this beautiful genus. The Venetian 
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sumach may be increased by seed, root cuttings 
and layers. It would take a seedling a few 
years to make a large bush. Young plants 
may be purchased from almost any nursery 
firm dealing in trees and shrubs. They are 
certainly w.ll worth the small outlay of time 
and money needed.—WaAYLAND. 


A HIMALAYAN MERRY-GO- ROUND. 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirs.’’] 
Str,—I enclose herewith a photograph of the 
primitive form of merry-go-round to be seen 
at most hill fairs in Northern India. Itisa 
roughly made miniature great wheel, to which 
are attached four small cars simlar to the 
one seen in the photograph. It is propelled at a considerable speed by hand, 
and is an cxtremely poj ular form of amuscment; nor is it expensive, 
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considering that three minutes’ undiluted joy can be obtained for the smaH 
sum of a farthing.—H. L. W. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING SKIMMED MILK CHEESE. 
[To THE Epitor or “‘ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir —Your correspondent “‘ E. D.”’ asks for a recipe for skimmed milk cheese 
in your issue of May 25th. I enclose 
one, and may say that we have 
found it very successful. It is 
equally good for whole or half milk 
cheese as well as skimmed. Place 
two gallons of milk in a pan, or as 
much milk as you can spare, warm 
the milk to about gS8deg. (blood- 
heat), remove from the fire and 
add three quarters of a teaspoonful 
of best cheese rennet, stir well for 
four minutes, cover up and let it 
stand for one hour, when the curd 
should be complete. The curd should 
be placed in a drainer overnight, 
and the whey thoroughly drained 
off. Break up the curd very fine 
and mix with salt to taste (about 
half an ounce to a pound), place in 
a suitable: cheese vat in which cloth 
has been placed, put in the cheese 
press, change cloth, and change daily 
for three days, or until well pressed. 
Store in a dry, well ventilated place ; 
turn daily. The cheese will be ready 
for use in a fortnight’ or three 
wecks, but will improve by keeping. 
Utensils: Cheese press, cheese vat 
(about gins. across), cheese cloths 
and strainers. This recipe is also 
suitable for whole or half milk 
cheese.—E. Foot-MItTcHELt. 
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